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VIII.— The Algonkin Verb. 
By J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 

W. von Humboldt maintained that genuine grammatical 
forms are found only in the " complete" inflectional languages, 
namely, Indo-European and Semitic, and that neither agglu- 
tinating nor incorporating languages can " really attain to 
the expression of a true conception of one such form."* His 
classification of the " less complete " languages is founded 
chiefly on differences in their treatment of the Verb. In 
some — the Malay-Polynesian family, for example, — the pecu- 
liar function of the verb has no characteristic expression ; 
in others, this function. is indicated by pronominal affixes. In 
latter class Humboldt placed " the Mexican, the Delaware 
and other American tongues." His illustrations of the mode 
of structure of these languages are mostly taken from the 
Mexican, the Maya of Yucatan, and the Yarura of New 
Grenada. For his knowledge of the Algonkin languages, he 
relied mainly on Duponceau's Correspondence with Hccke- 
wclder and translation of Zeisberger's Delaware Grammar, 
and unfortunately he adopted Duponceau's mistaken notion of 
American polysynthesis — as effected by "putting together 
portions of different words, so as to awaken at the same time 
in the mind of the hearer the various ideas which they sepa- 
rately express." f 

Professor H. Stcinthal, in his psychological classification, 
regards the American languages as " formless." Selecting 
as types the Mexican and the Greenlandish, he decides that 
the former " has, in its method of word-making, formed 
nouns, but no true verbs," and that the so-called Mexican verb 
is a noun with a predicate-prefix : e. g. ni-tldtlakodni ' I, sin- 
ner,' for ' I sin ;' ni-kwalli ' I, good,' for ' I am good.' % In 
the Greenlandish, Professor Steinthal finds that " the sen- 

*Ueber die Kawi-Sprcche, I. (Einleitung,) cxlvi. 

t Preface to Zeisberger's Grammar, p. 20 ; cited in Kawi-Sprache, I. (Einleitung,) 
cccxxxii, ff. 

XCltarakteristik d. hauptl. Typen d. Sprachbaues, 216, 218. 
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tence is not founded on subject and predicate," but centres in 
the object ; " the verb is without a copula, and the noun 
without subjective character ;" and, in the process of incor- 
poration, " the objective relation is regarded rather as a 
peculiar sort of possession, and the possessive which is also a 
substantival relation dominates the phrase." " The Object," 
he says, generally, " presents itself so forcibly to the con- 
sciousness of an American, that he apprehends the existence 
of the Subject only in its relations to the Object and hence 
overlooks the earlier and more important relation of the Sub- 
ject to the Activity." * 

Professor Fr. Miiller, in his memoir on the grammatical 
structure of the Algonkin languages (1867) and more 
recently in his Allgemeine Ethnographie (1873) concedes 
true verb-forms to the Mexican and Dakota languages, but 
denies them to the Algonkin and Iroquois. " The Algonkin 
languages," he says, " do not distinguish the noun and verb 
from each other. From the etymological point of view they 
know only a noun, which, when equipped with possessive-suf- 
fixes, corresponds to the expression of our verb." He regards 
"the want of distinction between subjective and possessive 
pronominal-elements " as an essential characteristic of these 
and many other American tongues. " They recognize only 
the dependent relation, and hence are in a position -to form 
nouns but no verbs." The so-called verb is a " nomen 
actionis," with or without possessive pronominal affixes : for 
example, Crce ni-pimootan ('I walk') resolves itself into 
' my walking ': Algonkin ni-sakih-a (' I love him ') is ' my 
love to him '; ni-sakih-ik (' he loves me ') is ' my being-loved 
by him '; and ni-sakih-igo (' I am loved ') is ' my being-loved 
by somebody.'! 

M. Abel Hovelacque, follows Fr. Miiller, in making the verb, 
in Algonkin and many other fVmerican languages, " nothing 
but a noun accompanied by suffixes denoting possession.''^ 

* Ibid., 226. 

t Der (jrammat. Ban cler Abjonkin Syrachen, 136, 139: AUgem. Elhnograjthie, 
275, 276. [Compare his Grimdriss d. Sprachoissenschqfl, I. (Wien, 1S76,) 124.] 
} La Linguist i(jue (Paris, 1876_), p. 117. 
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A very different conclusion was arrived at by Bishop 
Baraga, after twenty years' study of the Chippeway, an 
Algonkin dialect: "This language," he wrote, "is a lan- 
guage of verbs. . . . All depends on the verb. . . . Where 
other languages will employ a substantive, the Otchipwe" uses 
a verb."* So, Father Lacombe, who has lived as many years 
among the Crees and has published an excellent grammar of 
their language, declares that it is " nothing but a language of 
verbs."f And Mr. Joseph Howse, in his Crce Grammar 
(p. 15) asserts that " the Indian verb, as respects its nature 
or essence, may, without hesitation, be said to be strictly 
analogous to the part of speech in European languages, bear- 
ing the same name; viz., as predicating being, or manner of 
being or acting." In fact, no one who has learned to speak 
and write an Algonkin dialect and who has studied its gram- 
matical structure without previous knowledge of its " inner 
form," as seen by the light of eth no-psychology, has suspected 
that the Verb — on which "all depends," and to which all 
other parts of speech are resolvable, — is really no verb, but 
only a disguised noun ; that it is not predicative ; that its 
pronominal affixes are merely possessive, not subjective ; and 
that " the idea of time and mode is altogether absent from it." 

I propose, in this paper, to examine the grounds on which 
the genuineness of verb-forms in Algonkin languages has 
been denied. Before entering on this examination it will fie 
necessary to notice some peculiarities of the grammatical 
structure of these languages. 

1. The distinction between animate and inanimate objects — 
or, more exactly, between objects regarded as belonging to 
the one or the other of these two classes — is never lost sight 
of by the Algonkin speaker. It is constantly recognized, not 
only in the formation of the plural 'of nouns but in every 
expression of relation. It modifies every conjugation-form of 
the verb, according as the subject or the object is animate or 

inanimate. 

2. Formal distinction of number seems to have been earlier 
established for animate than for inanimate nouns. The char- 

* Otchipwe Grammar, pp. 15, 2S. t Grammaire Crise, p. 53. 
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acteristic of the animate plural (k, or its sonant, g~) is the 
same in all Algonkin dialects ; but there is much diversity in 
the forms of the inanimate plural ; in the Cree, it adds a to 
the singular ; in Chippeway, n preceded by a vowel ; in 
Abnaki, r or I; in Illinois, ri; in Massachusetts and Quinni- 
piac (or Quiripi), sh. 

3. Every dialect has a law of euphony which regulates the 
vocal connection of the sign of the plural with a noun in the 
singular. In the Chippeway and (Nipissing) Algonkin, if the 
singular ends in a vowel, k is added to form the animate, n 
for the inanimate plural ; if the singular ends in k, the animate 
plural adds ok, the inanimate on ; if the singular ends in any 
consonant except k, the animate plural adds &k, the inani- 
mate, An.* 





ANIMATE NOONS. 






Nipiss. Alg., 


makwa, a bear, 


pi. 


makwak, 


Chip., 


ritakwa, 


" 


makivag, 


Cree (Western) 


, maskwa. 


" 


maskwak, 


" (Eastern), 


musJcwa, 


" 


m&skwuk, 


Mass., 


mosq, mashq, 


" 


mosquag, 


Muhhek., 


m'quoh, 


it 


m'quohk. 


Nip.-Alg., 


akik,\ a kettle, 


pi. 


akikok, 


Chip., 


akik, 


tt 


akikog, 


W. Cree, 


askik, 


<( 


askikwok, 


Mass., 


ahkulik, 


U 


ahkOhkwog, 


Blackfoot, 


{ski, isk, 


" 


isklks. 


INANIMATE NOONS. 






Cree, 


slpi, a river, 


pi. 


slpia, 


Chip., 


sibi, 


tt 


sibiwan, 


Abnaki, 


sipu, 


" 


sipuar, 


Illinois, 


sipiwi, 


a 


sipiwari, 


Mass., 


sipu, sip, 


tt 


sipiiash. 



4. Certain relations which nouns may sustain to each other, 
or to the principal action of the sentence, are expressed by 
changes of termination, that is, by inflection. Other relations 
are expressed by prefixes and suffixes which have not, in 
composition, entirely lost traces of original independence. 



*Cuoq, £tudes philologiques, 36. 

t This is one of the nouns which is classed as animate, in all Algonkin dialects. 

21 
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The modifications of the noun correspond so nearly with 
those of the governing verb, that case-endings are not easily 
distinguished from conjugation-forms. M. Cuoq says: "Al- 
gonkin nouns are coijujated, not declined;"* and he includes 
the relations expressed by cases under the general name of 
" accidents which may modify nouns." Of these accidents 
he enumerates (in the Nipissing-Algonkin dialect) twelve, 
only four of which can properly be regarded as cases: 
namely, the locative, the possessive, the obviative (" obvia- 
tif "), and the super-obviatif (" surobviatif "). In these, the 
vocal connection of the case-ending with the noun is regulated 
by the same euphonic law which prescribes the vowel to be 
used in forming plurals. 

The locative case indicates the place or object to, at, in, or 
on which the action of the verb is directed. Its formal char- 
acteristic varies in different dialects. In the Chippcway, 
Nipissing, Ottawa, etc., it is ng; in Delaware, nk ; in Cree, k 
or g ; in Massachusetts,*. 

The possessive case, by which property or possession is 
expressed more emphatically than by a pronominal prefix, is 
formed by adding m, om, or im : e. g. (Chip.) nind aki ' my 
land,' 'my country'; nind akin 'my own (piece of) land'; 
kid ikwe ' your woman,' kid ikweu ' your own woman,' ' your 
wife'; nind akikou ' my own kettle'; etc.f 

The obviative and super-obviative are forms of what Mr. 
Howse {Cree Grammar, 120} calls the " possessive or accessory 
case," which " serves " to distinguish the accessory or depen- 
dent from the principal or leading third person." Algonkin 
grammar recognizes three third persons, singular and plural. 
When two nouns (or a noun and a pronoun) in the third 
person are introduced in the same sentence, one as the sub- 
ject and the other as the object of a verb, the latter takes 
the obviative — or second third- personal — form. When three 

*Etudes Philoloyigues, 38. 

t" The possessive rank of nouns, is when the person doth challenge an interest 

in the thing And it is made by adding the syllable eum, or oom, or um, 

according to cuphonie, unto the affixed noun. For example, num-Manittoom, 
my God ; mint moskeht eum " [my meadow] — Eliot's Grammar, 12. 
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nouns animate or pronouns in the third person are used, 
the third of which stands in a dependent relation to the 
second, the subject of the verb has the simple form (first 
third-person), and of the other two, one receives the obvia- 
tive (second third-personal) and the other the super-obviative 
(third third-personal) inflection. 

The characteristic of the obviative in the Chippeway dialect 
is n (with a connecting vowel); in Crce, a; in Delaware, 
I; in Massachusetts (in Eliot's notation) h after a %'owel. 
Inanimate nouns do not change their terminations in the 
obviative. The characteristic termination of the super-obvia- 
tive in Chippeway is ni (with connecting vowel); in Western 
Crce, iyhva for animate nouns (sing, and pi.), iyiw (sing.) 
and iyiw a (pi.) for inanimate. 

When the object of a verb is in the obviative, the verb 
itself receives the obviative inflection. 

How important a place these " accessory cases" fill, in the 
construction of Algonkin sentences, will be seen by a few 
examples. The first are in the (Nipissing) Algonkin dialect, 
the others from the Chippeway (of Baraga): 

1st 3d person, eebik asapike, the spider makes a web. 

" " ni-nisa eebik, I kill a >pider. 

Obviative, Jan onisas eebikos, John kills a spider. 

1st 3d person, Ki takona wayodi. You catch a fox. 
Obviative, Simon takonax uagjshns, Simon catches a fox. 

Super-obviative, Buzino pakite an Pienxs o-kicisimst, Basil he strikes Pierre's son. 

Here 'Basil' is in the first third-person, 'Pierre' (Pien) 
in the second, and 'his son' in the third. If the proper 
names are omitted, the distinction of these persons is still 
preserved by the verb form and the case-endings : o-pakitean 
o-kivisisini 'he (1st 3d p.) struck-him (2d 3d) his-son 
(3d 3d.)* 

*Cuoq, Etudes pliilohyiques, 43. In the Yakama (Sahaptin) language, "if 
the governing substantive is itself governed by a verb, the substantive which it 
governs takes the compound termination, and is put in the same case as that 
which governs it. The compound terminal sign is only the union of the dative, 
or the accusative, with the genitive." ICximplc: miaivur-nmi-oiv nit-ioiv nei 
winadia ' I am going to the chiefs house;' in which mittwir 'chief ' takes the 
affix of the genitive (nmi) and dative [low), and nit ' house,' that of the dative 
only. — Pandosy's Yakama Grammar, 29. 
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Chippeway : 

1 st 3d pers. ni'n sagia noss, I love my father. 

2d 3d " kwiwisens o-tvidokawav ossan, the boy helps his father. 

3d 3d " Joseph ogi-odapinxs abinodjii an ogin i gale, Joseph took the young- 
child (2d 3d p.) and his-mothcr (3d 3d p.) 

3d 3d pers. Paul o-gi-nissAX ossai'eiAN, tcttciNi gaie, Paul killed his-brother, and 
his [brother's] wife. 

2d 3d pers. Paul ogi-nissAH ossai'eiAN, wiwan gaie, Paul killed his brother, his 
[Paul's] wife also. 

Eliot observed, but did not clearly understand, the use of 
the " obviative " in the Massachusetts dialect. " There 
seemeth," he says,* " to be one cadency or case of the first 
declension, [i. e.] of the form animate, which endeth in oh, 
uh, or ah; viz: when an animate noun followeth a verb tran- 
sitive, whose object that he acteth upon is without himself:" 
e. g. neemun namohs " take up the fish " (Matt. 17. 27), but 
quagwashwShtauxv mishe namohson " he prepared a great 
fish" (Jonah, 1. 17), where the noun receives the case-ending 
of the second third person. 

5. All Algonkin nouns whose derivation can be traced are 
formed either directly from verbs or on distinctively predicative 
roots,! and retain much of the nature as well as of the forms 
of verbs. They express relations of time and manner by 
affixes and internal change of vowels. Many, including all 
names of action, have distinct active and passive forms. 
They are qualified by adverbs, not by adjectives. The author 
of Etudes Philologiques scarcely exceeds the fact, in the 
assertion that " les noms algonquins ne se de'clinent, ils se 
conjuguent." But though the noun so commonly assumes 
some of the forms it does not usurp the office of the verb. 
It is always a verbal, but cannot — without change of termina- 



* Indian Grammar Begun \\ 66C), p. 8. Eliot has hut one form for the obviative, 
in the singular and the plural. He wrote, togkomau ketassooton " he smote the 
king" (2 K. xv. 5), and wehkomau vi&hwe ketassootoH "he called three kings" 
(2 K. iii. 10). So ogim anogqsou "ho made the stars" (Grammar, p. 8) — 
anogqs (pi. anogqsog) being classed with animate nouns. 

t This holds true even with respect to onomatopoeic names. Mass. konkontu 
'a crow' has the predicative termination, ' he konkonts'; quequikum ' a duck' (an 
abbreviation, as the plural form shows, of queqitekummau) has the characteristic 
verbs -expressing action of the mouth : ' he suys quequtk.' 
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tion, to express the predicative function — become a verb. 
Examples of several classes of nouns, showing their relations 
to and modes of derivation from their respective verbs, will 
he given further on. 

6. Analysis of the structure of Algonkin speech exhibits, 
as its final result, elements exactly corresponding to the roots 
of Indo-European languages ; elements which must have 
" existed prior to the whole development of the means of 
grammatical distinction, before the growth of inflection, 
before the separation of the parts of speech," and which 
" indicated each some conception in entire indefinitcness as 
concerns its relations, neither viewed as the concrete name of 
an object, nor as attribute only, nor as predicate; but as 
equally ready to turn to the purpose of any of the three." * 
The number of pronominal or demonstrative roots seems to be, 
relatively, greater than in Indo-European speech. Nearly all 
the predicative, as well as the demonstrative, are resolvable 
to monosyllables. Modification of the meaning of a root by 
the addition of a consonant — with or without a connecting 
vowel — is a prominent feature of this group of languages. 
The consonants so employed have, each, a determinable and 
constant value, independent of the principal roots with which 
they are associated, and serve as " characteristics " of various 
forms of conjugation, " indicating the manner of being, doing, 
or acting."! They are properly to be regarded as roots or 
representatives of roots, and not (as Mr. Duponceau and 
others believed them to be) as mnemonic symbols of words 
which had received grammatical forms. 

These unilitcral elements are used as prefixes as well as 
affixes. Volney % observed in the Miami (an Algonkin) dia- 
lect that, " generally, m begins all words which denote what is 
bad or ugly" Duponceau adopted this statement and drew 
from it an inference which helped give W. von Humboldt a 
wrong notion of Algonkin word-making and of American poly- 
synthesis generally : " The mere initial m of machit ' bad ' or 



* Whitney, on Indo-European roots, in Life and Growth of Language, p. 201. 
t Howse, Cree Grammar, 37 ff. 
t Tableau des Etats-U'nis, ii. 527. 
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medhick ' evil ' gives," says that eminent scholar,* " a bad 
and depreciatory meaning to a word." Whatever " bad mean- 
ing " a prefixed m imparts comes from the root of which m is the 
representative and not from the derivatives machit, medhick, 
or matta ' not,' or even from the particle mo of which m is 
the base. 

The most simple forms under which Algonkin roots assume 
grammatical relations are — the pronouns and a few demon- 
strative particles excepted — verb forms. " The making of a 
verb is nothing more than the establishment of certain com- 
binations of elements in an exclusively predicative use, the 
supplying a copula in connection with tlieni and not with 
others;"! a "d tins is accomplished in Algonkin as in Indo- 
European speech, by associating a pronominal with a verbal 
element. The predicative function receive as distinctive 
expression and the verb-form is as really attained in Chippe- 
way AB i (Cree AP-iu, Abnaki and llassach. AP-u,~) 'he 
stay-s, abid-es, remain-s,' as in Gr. MENa or Lat. MANet. 
It is true that we find in Algonkin verbs — even among those 
which convey elementary ideas and which, presumably, are of 
very early formation — considerable diversity in the formal 
expression of the predicate relation. This diversity is owing 
partly to the distinction between animate and inanimate sub- 
jects, and partly to the want of a complete independent verb- 
substantive. Hence come a great number of conjugation- 
forms unknown to Indo-European grammar. Baraga reckons 
nine conjugations, for the Chippeway verb, distinguished by 
the termination of the third person singular of the indicative 
present; Zeisberger makes eight for Delaware verbs; Howse 
and Lacombe distinguish seven forms of conjugation of Cree 
intransitives and the latter gives eight to verbs transitive- 
animate. 

For the purposes of this paper, we need not look beyond the 
most simple forms — those of verbs neuter (subjective), active- 
intransitive, and transitive-absolute (without an expressed 
object). 

* Die Kawi-Spraclie, i. (EinleitungJ ccexxxiii. t W. D. Whitney. 
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In the conjugation of intransitive (primary) verbs, the 
pronominal element, which indicates the predicative function, 
is suffixed to the verbal root, in the third person, in direct 
assertion, and is prefixed, in the first and second persons. In 
conditional Or indefinite assertion, in command and prohibi- 
tion, the verbal root is without pronominal prefix, and the 
grammatical persons, singular and plural, are distinguished 
only by the terminations, which retain no trace — except, 
perhaps, in the first person singular of the subjunctive — of 
original independence. " The conjugational form of the Cree 
intransitive verb' has" — as Mr. Howse expresses it* — "in 
the indicative mood [the third person excepted], the prefixed 
nominative of the French ; and in the subjunctive, the 
inflected personal termination of the Italian and Latin." 
The 1st and 2d persons of the indicative are distinguished 
only by their pronominal prefixes, both having the same 
termination, which is, usually — in the Cree language, always — 
n (with a connecting vowel : but in some dialects — particu- 
larly, those of the Chippeway group — many verbs whose od 
person ends in a vowel, have lost the characteristic termina- 
tion of the first and second persons ; e. g. 



■f Cree, ap iii ' he stays,' 


1st p. n't ap-in, 


2d p. k'tapin 


Chip, abi 


Kind} ab 


kid ab 


Mass. apu 


n't ap 


k't ap, — 



though Eliot occasionally uses the forms n'i ap-in, k't ap-in 
(nxit appin, hut appin, in his spelling). So, Cree jjosiw 'he 
gets into a canoe, embarks,' (1st p.) ni posin; Chip, bos-i, 
nin bos; Abn. poos-u, ni poos-i: Cree, nip-iu ' he dies,' (1st p.) 
ni nip-in; Alg. nip-o, ni ni]); Chip, nib-o, nin nib; Mass. 
nupp-u, n nup [nunnup, El.] ; with which compare, Cree 

* Cree Grammar, p. 77. 

t The authorities on which I have chiefly relied are, for the Chippeway (Chip.), 
Baraga's Grammar and Dictionary, and for the closely related Nipissinp; Algonkin 
(Alg) Cuoq's Etudes Pltihh'jiques, etc. ; for the Cree, Laoombe's and Howse's 
Grammars and Lacombe's Diet ionnaire dela lungue Crise; for the Abnaki (Aim.), 
Rasles' Dictionary (of the Kennibe or Caniba dialect) ; and for the Massachusetts 
(Mass.), Eliot's Grammar and his veri-ion of the Bible. 

J: "To the pronouns nin 'V and ki ' thou, ' 'we,' a euphonical d is attached 
when the following verb commences with a vowel." — Baraga's Grammar, 43. 
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nip-ail 'he sleeps,' (1st p.) ni nip-dn; Alg. nip-e, ninip-a; 
Chip, nib-d, ni nibd. 

Imperative. There is much diversity, in Algonkin dialects, 
in forms of the imperative. The 2d person plural, in all 
dialects, ends in k (or g). For the 3d person, Singular and 
plural, the Chippeways and Crees use the 3d person of the 
indicative present, with a prefixed particle. The Massachusetts 
has special forms for the 2d and 3d persons, in both numbers: 
Sing. 2d p. apsA. 'sit thou'; 3d p. zpitch 'let him sit'; pi. 
2d p. apilc or apiffk; 3d p. apihettitch. 

The Subjunctive " or rather the Supposing or Suppositive 
mode," says Eliot (Grammar, 19, 26), "when the action is 
only supposed to be, — usually flats the first vocal and lays by 
the affix,'" i. e. the pronominal prefix. Mr. Howse calls this 
" flattened vowel of the subjunctive, the sign of an indefinite 
tense or time," — " signifying that the action combined with 
the attribute is generalized, or rendered indefinite in respect 
to time, and hence, secondly, implying sometimes custom, or 
habit, in the subject of the verb" (Cree Grammar, pp. 71, 
73). Baraga gives a full account of this "vowel change," 
which, he says, "embarrasses much the beginning learner 
of the language" (Otch. Gram. 128-141). The change is not 
accurately described as a flattening. It is in fact a strength- 
ening of the first vowel of the root, or stem, — or of the 
tense-particle prefixed, — by changing* 

a long to aid, e long to aie, 

o long to ucl (ica), o short to ue (ice), 

i long to d, d or i, short, to «. 

The author of Etudes Philologiqucs (p. 49) terms the modes 
in which this change takes place, the " eventual," the 
"simultaneous," the participial, and the gerundive. Baraga 
says that it takes place (1) in all participles ; (2) in sentences 
expressing periodical actions, events, or states of being, or (3) 

•For the Chippeway and Nipisfing-Algonkin (Baraga, Otch. Gr., 129; Cuoq, 
Etudes, 49). I substitute u for Baraga's w and Cuoq's 8 (Eliot's w). Lacombe, 
for the Cree, has a somewhat different notation (Gram. Crise, 155): along, to 
iya and eya; e long, to iye; o, after a consonant, to iyo; o, beginning a word, to 
toe; i long to iye; a short to e long ; i short, to e. 
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actions just past; (4) after certain interrogations, meaning, 
how? what? when? where? etc.; (5) in sentences expressing 
comparison; and (6) in sentences that express quality after 
adverbs meaning 'all,' 'all that,' 'whatever,' 'whosoever'; 
(7) in some tenses of the subjunctive mood in the dubitative 
conjugation; (8) after mi ( so'; and (9) in sentences which 
in English would contain a relative pronoun before the verb, 
'he who' or 'that which,' etc. For our present purpose, Mr. 
Howse's more comprehensive statement of the effect of this 
vowel-change is sufficiently accurate: it "signifies that the 
action combined with the attribute is generalized, or rendered 
indefinite in respect of time, and hence implying sometimes 
custom or habit in the subject; whence it also often becomes 
the Indian equivalent of English nouns ending in er and 
implying an actor." 

Edwards, in his " Observations on the Language of the 
Muhhekancew Indians," and Zeisberger,in his Delaware Gram- 
mar, name this form of the verb, a participle. " Though the 
Mohegans," says Edwards, "have no proper adjectives, they 
have participles to all their verbs : as paumseet, the man who 
walks [from pumissoo, he walketh] ; icaunseet, the man who 
is beautiful [from w'nissoo, he is beautiful] ; oieet, the man 
wlio lives or dwells in a place [= dyit, Eliot, from ayeu] ; " 
etc. " They have no relative corresponding to our who, or 
which. Instead of ' the man who walks,' they say, ' the 
Avalking man ' or ' the walker.' " A more accurate translation 
is, ' he when walking,' i. e. conceived as walking, or ' as a 
walker.' 

The " vowel change " is of very frequent occurrence in 
Algonkin speech. " It occupies us in all our conjugations," 
says Baraga, who has devoted more than twenty pages to its 
illustration. Lacombe observes that it presents one of the 
greatest difficulties of Crce Grammar, but that he who has 
not learned when and how to use it is a bad Cree scholar. 
It characterizes every participle, is employed in almost 
every conditional clause, and commonly in interrogation ; it 
supplies the place of relative pronouns, and serves to form all 
general names of actors or doers. No view of the structure 
22 
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of Algonkin language which leaves out of sight the changed 
vowel can be even approximately complete: and yet this 
feature seems to have escaped the observation of Humboldt, 
Steinthal, Fr. Muller, and many other less eminent writers 
on American languages. 

The grammatical persons of the subjunctive or " supposi- 
tive"mood are distinguished by terminations — and not by 
pronominal prefixes. In the Massachusetts dialect, the first 
and second persons plural are distinguished only by the accent 
or quantity of the vowel of the last syllable : e. g. " nailm-og 
(0 as in log'), if we see ; naum-dg (0 as in vogue), if ye see." 
(Eliot's Gr., 3.) In the Chippeway, the first and second 
persons singular are similarly distinguished : " the termina- 
tion of the first person, idn or an, is pronounced long ; 
whereas that of the second person, ian or an, is very short." 
(Baraga, 118.) The 3d person sing, (animate) ends, in all 
dialects, in t or d. For example : Chip, dbi (Mass. dpu) ' he 
sits,' makes in the suppositive, with vowel-change, 

sing. 1. epi-'idn, if (or, when) I sit, I who sit, I sitting. 

2. epi-'iSn, if (or, when ) thou &c. 

3. epid, if (or, whin ) lie &c, and, as a noun, a sitter. 
pi. 1. tpi idng, if we &c. (exclusive). 

tpi-iting, if we &c. (inclusive). 

2. epi-'ieg, if you &c. Mass. epiug. 

3. ipidjig.* 

From Chippeway maici 'he weeps' is formed, in the 3d 
person, suppositive, mewid 'he who (habitually, or sometimes) 
weeps,' 'a weeper'; from niba 'he sleeps,' ne'bad 'one who 
sleeps'; from dkosi ' he is sick,' or ' in pain,' aiakosid 'a sick 
person'; from wabi 'he sees,' waiabid 'one who habitually 
sees'; nishiwe'he kills, murders,' neshiived'a. murderer'; <fec. 

The Copula. Algonkin languages possessing no indepen- 
dent verb-substantive, bare existence cannot be affirmed as a 
general attribute alike of persons and things. The formal 

♦The Chippeway, according to Baraga and Cuoq, has, besides the "eientual " 
or "participle" forms, a simple subjunctive — 'if I sit' &c. — without the vowel 
change. The personal terminations of the two modes are the same except in the 
3d person plural, in which Baraga gives -djig for the " participle," and -wad 

for the subjunctive proper. 
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expression of- predicate relation is modified by the fundamental 
distinction between animate and inanimate being. The func- 
tions of the verb 'to be ' are performed (1) by pronominal 
elements, in combination with predicative roots, (2) by tense 
particles, expressing past, present, and future relations in 
time, and (3) by primary verbs which — independently, or in 
composition with other verbal roots — affirm modes of being, 
animate and inanimate, active and inactive. 

(1.) " We have no complete distinct word for the verb- 
substantive," says Eliot (Indian Grammar Begun, p. 15), 
" as other learned languages and our English tongue have, 
but it is under a regular composition, whereby many words 
are made Verb Substantive. . . . The first sort of verbs sub- 
stantive is made. by adding any of these terminations to the 
word: yeuco, am, om \=iu-u, e-u, o-u], with due euphony: 
and this is so, be the word a noun, or adnoun, or an adverb 
or the like"; e. g. 

ivoikeiomp 'a man' [vir], wosketomp-o oo 'he is a man.' 

wompi ' white,' wompi-yeuoo ' it is white.' 

nux ' yea,' mtxyeum-utch ' let it be yea' (James v, 12). 

" The second sort of verb substantives is when the animate 
adnoun is made the third person of the verb, and so formed 
as a verb : as wompesu ' white,' noo-wompes ' I am white,' 
kco-wompes ' thou art white,' wompesu ' he is white.' * 

Baraga (Otch. Grammar, 87, 410,) gives nearly the same 
rules for forming " substantive verbs " in the Chippeway. If 
the substantive ends in a vowel, add w [= co of Eliot] — if it 
ends in a consonant or a nasal, add iw or ow — to form the 
first person sing, of the indicative present: e. g. 

inini 'man,' nincT inlniw 'I am a man.' 

ogima ' chief,' nind' ogimaw ' I am a chief.' 

assin ' a stone,' nind' as&iniw ' I am a stone.' 

The third person adds i: e.g. ininiwi 'he is a man,' 
ogimawi, assinawi, etc. 

In the Cree, " by adding wiw, for the third person singular, 
you have the auxiliary ' to be' " (Lacombe, Cr. Gr. 88): e. g. 

• What Eliot denominates " the animate adnoun " is really an animate intran- 
sitive verb, which corresponds to our predicate adjective with the copula. Sea 
page 164, post. 
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mistik ' wood,' mistikowivf ' lie is wood '; inanimate, mistiko'WA'H 
' it is wood.' Howse gives (p. 17) ndpdyoo 'a man' (vir), 
napawoo ' he is a man '; hdokemow ' a chief,' hdokemowoo ' he 
is a chief; nippee ' water,' nippee-wun ' it is watery, i. e. 
possesses the nature of water'; etc. 

Generally, — an Algonkin noun or adjective becomes predi- 
cative by affixing u (m, w,) with or without a connecting 
vowel. If the subject is inanimate, n preceded by a short 
vowel is added to the affix. 

(2.) Eliot found in the Massachusetts language certain 
tense particles which supply the place of auxiliary verbs and 
particularly that of the verb 'to be ' in expressing relations 
in time. For time present, he uses the personal pronouns 
in their independent — that is, in their predicative — form, for 
the 1st and 2d persons (iien, ken}; and the demonstrative noh 
(inan. we), for the third person:* e. g. 

nen vosketomp, " I am a man," Matt. 8. 9. 

nen, nen n'noh "I, even I, am be," Deut. 32. 39. 

nen, nen Jehovah "I, even I, am the Lord." 

ken noh wosketomp " thou art that man," 2 Sam. 12. 7. 

sun ken noh icoh paont, " art thou he that should come ? Matt. 11.3. 

For the other tenses, we have, in the same dialect, — 

koh, ko, connecting past with present time; expressing continued being or 
activity, 'was and is.' 

7i6, preterit absolute, and emphatic ; 'was and is not.' 

icoh, "expres-ing the notion of a possibilitt/ to be" (El. Gram. 20); corres- 
ponding to the auxiliaries ' may,' ' can,' ' must,' etc. 

toh, "properly signifieth utinam 'oh, that it were,' and is to be annexed to 
every person and variation of the optative mood" (El. Gram. 34). 

pish ' he or it will ' ; simple future. 

Examples : noh KOH MO, noh KOH, kah noh paont, " who 
was, and [who] is and [who] is to come," Rev. 4. 8 : nen 
nukoh [==noh koli], "lam he," Mark 13.6: ken nuKOH, 
kah ken nukoh mo, thou " who art, and ivast," Rev. 11. 17. 

Eliot occasionally (as in this last example) combines koh 
with mo — the former expressing continued being, the latter 
past time. So (in Gen. 1. 9, 11), kah m6nk6 [=md koh~\ 

* He makes only incidental references to these particles in his Grammar, but 
frequently employs them in bis version of the Bible and other translations. 
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n'nih " and it was [and continues to Je] so," literally, ' it 
(was) that (which) is so.' 

Resolving noh to n -f- co, koh to k + co, and md to m + <», we 
have, as expressions of time — or affirmations of being in 
relation to time — present and past, three pronominal elements, 
it, k, m, associated with the general demonstrative and 
predicative co (or u). 

In the same way, the Yaruras — Indians of New Granada, 
living near the Meta and Casanare rivers (tributaries of the 
lower Orenoco) — "construct their whole conjugation," says 
W. von Humboldt* (on the authority of the Jesuit father 
Forneri), " in the most simple manner, by combining the 
pronoun with tense particles. . . . These combinations 
constitute the verb ' to be,' and, annexed to a word, supply 
its conjugation-forms. The verb 'to be ' has no articulate 
root peculiar to itself and which belongs neither to the 
pronoun or the tense-particles; and since the present tense 
has no particle of its own, its persons are expressed merely 
by the persons of the pronoun itself, which are distinguished 
only by abbreviations of the independent pronouns. The 
three persons of the verb ' to be,' in the singular, are que, 
mi, di, literally 'I,' 'thou,' 'he,' merely. For the imperfect, 
the syllable ri is prefixed : ri-que ' I was ' ; and, in combina- 
tion with a noun, ui ri-di ' water was ' (preterit absolute) ; 
as a true verb, Cura-ri-di ' he ate.' Thus que signifies ' I am,' 
and this form of the pronoun distinctively expresses the func- 
tion of the Verb." 

The place of the verb ' to be ' is similarly supplied in other 
American languages — by an abbreviated personal pronoun, 
with affixes for past and future time. Humboldtf notices the 
Huasteca and, particularly, the Maya, which "possesses a 
pronoun that, of itself, constitutes the verb 'to be,' and which 
manifests very remarkable carefulness to express the true 
function of the verb, by a distinct element appropriated to 
that purpose." In the Tupi of Brazil, poira and rdma — 
expressing past and future time — combine with personal 
pronouns to form the auxiliary, verb : 



* Die Kawi-Sprache, i. (Eiiilcitung) s. eclxxxi. t Ibid., eclxxxiii, ff. 
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xe-poer, I was (have been), xe-rAm, I will (or mnst) be, 

nde-poer, thou wast, nde-r&m, thou wilt bi 1 , 

y-poSr, he was : yrdm, he will be.* 

Such constructions are not peculiar to languages of the new 
world or to such as Professor Steinthal regards as " formless." 
" In the Demotic Egyptian, the copula is usually expressed — 
as it is always in the Coptic — by the demonstrative pu (femin. 
tu, plur. nau; Copt, pe, te, we), when it is not left absolutely 
unexpressed."! In Coptic, additional expression is given to 
the verb in the first and second persons, by repetition of the 
pronoun, in a modified form: e. g. anok u uro 'I (am) a king,' 
or anok ang u uro ' I, I, a king,' i. e. I am a king, or ang u uro 
anok ' I a king I : ' with which compare Mass. nen nen n'noh 
' I, I (am) lie,' etc., page 160, ante. In all Semitic dialects 
personal pronouns arc employed, as in Coptic, to supply the 
copula. 

The office of the Algonkin tense-particles is less distinctly 
marked in modern dialects than in the Massachusetts. In 
the Chippeway group, Mass. koh is represented by ki, a sign 
of the past tense; ka (or ga), the sign of the indicative 
future ; and (Nip. Alg.) ke, for the future of the subjunctive : 
Mass. toh becomes ta (or da), " denoting condition" ; Mass. 
woh is Chip, wi, " denoting intention, will," etc. ; and these 
particles are treated as portions of the. verbs to which they 
are prefixed — not as independent words — and receive the 
vowel-cliange, in the suppositive mood: % 

(3) There are several primary verbs which — independently 
or in composition with other verbal roots — affirm modes and 
conditions of being, animate and inanimate, active and inac- 
tive. An animate subject ' moves,' or ' sits ' or ' abides,' or 
' possesses,' or ' is in this or that place ' ; an inanimate subject 
' is at rest,' or ' is moved,' or ' is placed,' or ' grows,' or 
belongs to,' or ' is such as.' By prefixing a verbal or 
a demonstrative root to one of these primary verbs, an 
" adjective verb " is formed, corresponding to our predicate 

* Auchieta, Gramm. d. Brasil, Sprache, lirsg. Platzmann, 87. 

t Steinthal, Charakterislik, 240. 

X Baraga, Otch. Grammar, 134 ; Cuoq, Etudes philulo/iijues, 54, 55. 
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adjective with the copula (ante, p. 159). Two or three verbs, 
much employed in composition, have, in some dialects, lost 
their independence and are reduced to mere formatives of 
adjective verbs. 

The verbs most frequently used as substitutes for the verb 
' to be ' are (in the Massachusetts dialect) the following : 

Ap'u {appu, El.) ' he stays, abides, remains, sits ' : toh hit- 
apinf "where art thou" (staying), Gen. 3. 9; na kut-apin 
" there thou art," Ps. 139. 8 ; noh apit [epit] " he that 
sittcth," Ps. 2. 4, " he that abidcth " (h F <W), 2 John, v. 9; 
na apsh " be there," Exod. 24. 12. 

Ai-iu (jayeu, El.) ' he is there, is in this or that place ' (Fr. 
il y est) ; hence, 'he dtvells' : ay en kah appu " he dwelleth 
and abideth," Job 39.28: nufai "1 dwell," Ezek. 43. 9: 
matta ayeu-m-og (negative form) "they were not" (there), 
Jer. 31. 15. This verb is so commonly used in place of the 
verb 'to be' that it has been regarded as a genuine verb- 
substantive, by several writers on Algonkin grammar. Mr. 
Howse (Cree Gr. 136) calls it (Cree i6w, in his spelling; 
ayaw, Lacombe,) " the verb-substantive in its absolute form, 
'he, or it, is being, or existent,' Anglice 'he, or it, is.'" 
Baraga translates it (Chip, nind aid, 3d pers. aid) by "I am, 
I exist," and Schoolcraft gave its paradigm* (as " i-e-au, to 
be") in proof that the Chippeway language possesses a true 
substantive verb. That it affirms being in place, and not being, 
absolutely ,\& shown by its derivatives, in all Algonkin dialects. 
Its root is a demonstrative (yen, El. ; Chip, aw), and its verbal 
noun, Mass. ayeu-onk 'placing,' 'being here, or there,' was 
used, objectively, for 'a place' or 'a dwelling place.' The 
participial (3d pers. suppositive), with changed vowel, Mass. 
ayit, El. (=eit'<), Chip, eiad (i-dt, Schoolcraft), Moll, oieet, 
means (as Edwards translates it) " the man who lives or 
dwells in a place," hence, generally, ' dweller' or ' inhabitant' 
of a place or country. 

Unni (and n'nih, El.) ' it is so,' the predicative form of the 
general demonstrative, ne 'this,' becomes, in the personal 
conjugation, wut-inni-in 'he is such as,' or 'of the kind of ,' 

* Indian Tribes &c, ii. 436-441. 
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and expresses the relation of an individual to a species or a 
class. In this sense, Eliot used it in such expressions as 
nedne unnantog ut wuttahhut, ne wuttiniin " as he thinketh in 
his-heart so is he," i. e. of that kind is he,* and in the much- 
discussed translation of "I am that I am," Exod. 3. 14: 
Nen nuttinniin nen nuttinniin, 'I myself am of the kind I 
myself am of the kind of,' i. e. I am like myself and no 
other, I am such as I am such as, — Ego sum talis qualis ego 
sum. 

Us-u Qussu, usseu, El.)'' he moves, acts,' Lat. agit, expresses 
animate activity: Abn. ned-a"sa> "je fais, j'agis" (Rasles); 
Cree v osi, oshi, "faire, cre'er" (Lacombe) ; dehe-oo, aje-oo 
"he moves, has the faculty of moving" (Ilowse). This verb 
or its predicative root is the base of a great many animate 
intransitive and adjective verbs. In composition, the short 
vowel of the root becomes, in the Massachusetts dialect, i (in 
Eliot's notation, e), and in the Cree and Chippevay it is 
modified by or coalesces with a preceding vowel, giving the 
terminations (in 3d person sing.) -isiu, -isiu, -issu, -esu, etc. 
The consonantal element, s, is constant, and may be regarded 
as the characteristic of verbs which express manner of 
animate being. It affirms life, or existence as life. As 
examples of adjective verbs animate ("animate adnouns"), 
Eliot gives, in the Massachusetts, 

menxihk-i (it is) strong, vtenithlcESU, he is strong. 

womp-i, " white, uomjmsu, lie is white. 

wunn-i, " good, well, ickhkesu, he is good : 

and in 1st person, nuin menuhk-es, I am strong, noo-u-omp is, I am white, etc. 

In Western Cree (Lacombe): rad. kin 'long,' adj. v. kinosiw 
' he is long, tall ' ; miyo ' pleasing, good,' miyosiiv ' he is good '' ; 
ak ' painful, unpleasant,' alcosiw ' lie is in pain, sick' ; maskaio 
'it is strong,' maslcawsiiv ' he is strong': to which correspond 
in (Howse's) Eastern Cree, adj.-verbs kinwoosu, methosu, 
awlcoosu, mutskdtvissu. In (Baraga's) Cliippeway, gin-osi 'he 
is tall,' 1st p. itin gin-ds 'I am tall' ; dkosi 'he is sick,' 1st p. 
nind akos; masJikawisi 'he is strong,' 1st p. nin mashkaivis ; 
ndkisi ' he is weak, soft' ; 1st p. nin nolcis. 

*Scc Trans. Am. Pltiloi Association, 1869-70, p. 115. 
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Mass. Ohtau 'he possesses, has,' and intrans, ohtaeu, ohteau 
(El.), ohtu (Cotton), 'it has itself, it is,' — -is used often by 
Eliot, to supply the place of the verb ' to be ' when the subject 
is inanimate; e. g. moslceht . . . uttiyeu yen kesukok ohteau 
" the grass which to-day is," Matt. 6. 30; pish ohteau keyausut 
"it shall be in your flesh," Gen. 17. 13: nuppooonk ohteau 
ohkuhqut " there is death in the pot," 2 K. 4. 40 ; etc. 
Baraga treats the corresponding verb, in Chippeway, atS 
"there is of it, it is," as "unipersonal" (3d pers. sing, and 
pi.), and Lacombe gives it, in Cree, an animate form, " ittaw, il 
existe, il est," while Howse regards it as " the relative form 
of the verb-substantive i-dw \ai-iu, p. 163, ante], having for 
its attribute the relative prefix of place, it"; giving, with 
anim. subject, "it dw 'he is there' (Fr. il y est), and inan. 
it-akwun ' it is there.' " 

The Noun, a Verbal. Putting aside all speculation concern- 
ing the priority of noun and verb and the relative prominence 
of the conceptions of objective and predicative relation, in 
primitive Algonkin speech, and looking only to the structure 
of the language at its present stage of growth, I repeat, that 
Algonkin nouns, so far as their derivations can be traced, are 
formed /rom verbs, or as verbals on predicative roots. Every 
name manifests consciousness of subjective relation — affirming 
that the person or thing is, or moves, or acts, or is acted upon 
by another animate or inanimate agent. This is seen to be 
true even in names which must have been of very early origin 
and which certainly were in use before the separation of 
existing dialects. Take the following examples : 

1. River. Mass. sip-u, sip, Abn. sipu, Chip, sibi, sipi, etc. 
From the root sip ' stretching,' ' extending,' hence ' to be 
long.' In the Massachusetts dialect, sipi (sepe, Eliot) is 
used adverbially for ' long ' or ' extended ' in time or place : 
e. g. sepe-pomantam ' he long lives,' ' is long-lived,' " stricken 
in years," Gen. 24. 1 ; sepe kodtantum-up ' he had long desired ' 
&c. Luke 23. 8 ; sepohtae " long continuing," Jer. 30. 23. 
Lacombe (Diction. Crise) gives as the meaning of the root, 
" that which draws itself out, extends, enlarges itself; which 
23 
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lasts a long time," etc., and for the verb sipiw " it extends, 
draws out," but he has not observed that sipiy (seepee, 
Howse) ' river,' is from the same root and a form of the same 
verb. In Chippeway, a difference of pronunciation distin- 
guishes — and partly conceals the radical identity of — sibi 
' river ' and jiba " durable, lasting, extending." The former 
is in Chippeway, as slpu is in Massachusetts, a predicative 
form: 'it stretches, extends, streams.' Compare Chip, jibi 
" he stretches himself"; jib-issin " he lies stretched out " 
(Mass. sijtmVt); jib-an " it is tough " i. e. stretches. From 
the same root are formed Mass. sipagham ' he sails,' i. e. goes 
by stretching a sail ; slpagke-og ' they are spread, spread 
themselves '; and si2)aghunk ' a sail,' lit. ' that which is 
extended.' 

2. Father. Mass. rfcosh ' my father,' Narrag. n'Ssh, Chip. 
n'oss, Cree n'wtqwi : literally, ' I come from him ' or 'he 
fronts me ' (giving the preposition the office of a verl) transi- 
tive) : in the 3d person (obviative), Mass. cosh-oh, Chip. 
oss-an, Cree mtdwi-a (ottdwiya, Lac), ' his father '= ' he comes 
from him,' ' he fronts him.' The root u (Eliot's m) means 
' going out ' or ' proceeding from.' It takes verb form in 

Mass. n'oom ' I come (proceed) from,' 3d p. oom, woom (El.) 
Del. n'um, " " " " warn (Zeisb.) 

Abn. n'oom-en ' I came thence.' 

With the vowel-change, in the subjunctive, Mass. ivag, 
Abn. wek, ' he when coming (or, who comes) from ' a place 
other than that of the speaker. 

When the idea of motion or of animate energy is associated, 
co becomes mch, cosh, or wtahe, and these, in some dialects, by 
nasalization of the vowel, have passed into (Del.) untch, or 
(Chip.) undj. Thus, with inan. subject, 

Mass. wahan ootsh-oh " the wind bloweth " (comes from) &c. John 3. 8. 

(subj.) toh ivddsh-oiU "whence it [may] blow." 
Del. ta undcli-enf " whence blows [the wind]?" 

With an animate subject, — 

Mass. n'ooch-ai ' I come from, am of (a place): 3d p. wutchau. 

n'oocliai icohkumaieu "I am (come) from above," John 8. 23: n'ooch-i 
Jehouah " I am the Lord's " (from or of him), Is. 44, 5 : suppos. wadchiit, 
wachiit, ' he, proceeding from,' ' he who is from.' 
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Chip, nind ondji ' I come from ': suppos. and particp. xoendjid. 

E. Cree, 3d p. ooch-iii (oocke-oo, Howse,) "frometh he," "he proceeds from." 

With the transitive form, — 

Mass. oocke-un 'he produces from it ': e. g. ne muhpetedg. . . . ooche-un mittamwos- 
sissoh "that rib. . . . made he [from it] n woman." Gen. 2. 22 : with inan. 
obj. direct and lvmote, ooch lean-un 'he made of it,' Ex. 38. 8. 
W. Cree, osi-hew, oji-hew, 'he makes (produces) him.' 

oii-ltaw, oji hnw, ' he makes (produces) it.' 
Chip, nind oji-a " I make" some anim. object : 3d p. odoji-an. 
nind oji-ton " I make " it. " od-ojilon. 

nind ojiij " I am made " (produced), " ojig-i. 

Impersonally — serving as preposition and as adverb — l it 
is from, of, out of, because of,' and ' for that cause,' ' thence,' 
' that from,'' etc., — 

Mass. oocki, with vowel change, wiilchi, 
Ahnaki, oo's-i, wetsi, 

Cree, ootchi, wetchi, 

Chip. ondji, wendji, 

Del. Ontchi, loenlchi. 

From this verbal-particle — which receives conjugation 
forms — comes the name for ' father,' Mass. rCmsh, Del. n'mch, 
<fec, meaning ' I am from him ' or ' he produces me '; 3d p. 
mh-oh 'his father ' = ' he is from him.' (Compare Mass. 
waban mtshoh ' the wind comes from.') 

3. Manit, i. e. the Preternatural; often translated by 
' God,' ' Spirit,' and the like, is regularly formed as the sup- 
positive (3d pers. sing.) and participial of a primary verb 
meaning ' to surpass, exceed, be more than? The verbal root, 
ax ' surpassing, going beyond,' is the base of Mass. anui 
(amte, El.) ' it surpasses, is more than '; Del. alu'i (eluwi 
"most," Zeisb.), West Cree a'iu (Vai/iw, more, surpassing, 
etc., Lac), Chip, ani- (" in composition, marks 'going on' "; 
Baraga). Eliot employs anui to form the comparative degree, 
as in Matt. 18. 8, 9, anui wunnegen " it is better." It takes 
personal forms in Mass. an-in ' it is rotten,' ' decayed,' i. e. 
goes beyond, is more than ripe, mature, or fit for use ; and, 
with anim. subj. aninnu ' he is corrupt, rotten' (John 11. 39, 
Ps. 14. 1); inan. ptcpl. ne aneii/c 'that which is corrupt' 
(Mai. 1. 14, Prov. 12. 4); anim. noh awi'i'he who exceeds, 
surpasses, is more than ' — the natural, common, or normal : 
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with the indefinite and impersonal pronominal prefix — m'anit 
' somebody or something that exceeds, is preternatural. 
With the predicative affix, manit-u (jnanitto, manittm, El.) 
'lie, or, it is manit': nen manitto "I am God." Is. 43. 12. 
" They cry out mianittdo, that is, ' it is a God,'" — says Roger 
Williams — " at the apprehension of any excellency in men, 
women, birds," <fcc; and so " they say of every thing which 
they cannot comprehend." In composition, the prefixed m is 
not retained: e. g. Del. Get-annito (Zeisb.) =Mass. keht- 
annit, 'the greatest manit' (for " the Lord God," Gen. 24. 
7); Narr. Kesukqudnd (—kesukqui-anit) "the Sun god," 
Wompandnd (wompan-anit) "the Eastern god," <fcc. (R. 
Williams). 

The impersonal prefix, m, is similarly employed — forforming 
an appellative from a verb or verbal root — in Mass. may 
' a path,' literally, ' a going-to' (aditus}, from a u ' he goes 
to,' suppos. e-i. ; minni, contr. min, 'a berry,' or other small 
fruit, literally 'a growth' or 'what is grown'; maskeht 
' grass,' form askeht-u ' it is green,' i. e. not yet mature or full 
grown ; etc. 

Names of actions and of instruments are formed from the 
third person singular of the indicative present. If the verb 
is transitive, the 'nomen actionis' — corresponding nearly to 
our participial infinitive — has both active and passive forms: 
Ex., Chip, dibaamdge ' he pays ' ; dibaamage-win ' paying,' pay- 
ment, given to another ; dibaamdg-ounn 'being paid,' payment 
received: sdgiiwe ' he loves'; sdgihvewin ' a loving' (love givari); 
sdgiigosiwin 'a being-loved' (love received); and from other 
conjugation-forms of the same verb come sdgaadisiwin ' self 
loving' and sdgiidiwin ' mutual loving' ; pakitiige 'he strikes,' 
pakiteigewin 'striking,' a beating given, paklttigowin 'being 
struck,' a beating received. More than twenty other forms of 
verbal nouns are noticed by Baraga (Otch. Gram. 29-32) 
and Lacombe ( Gram. Crise, 19-25). In each of these forms, 
we find a distinct recognition of the relation of the activity 
tothe subject — animate or inanimate. For example, pakitSigan 
' a hammer' (striking instrument), from pakile"ige 'he strikes,' 
is formally distinguished as the instrument with which an 
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animate subject strikes an inanimate object : tchigatdigan ' a 
broom,' from tchigatdige 'he sweeps,' is 'that with which he 
(some person) sweeps it,'' etc. 

Professor Fr. Muller* selects, " as an example of the 
Algonkin nomen actionis, [Nipissing-] Algonkin pimosS, Cree 
pemootan, to walk (gehen)." As a verb, pimosi 'he walks' 
has, in the indicative present, the forms — 



Nipis. Alg. 


Chip. 


Mohcgan. 


Sing. 1 nipimose 


nin-pi mouse 


n'pnmseh 


2 ki pimosi 


ki-pimosse 


k'pumseh 


3 pi/nose 


pimosse 


pumissoo. 



Professor Muller maintains that these are forms of a noun 
with possessive affixes — not true pert-forms, — and that they 
mean, respectively, not ' I walk, thou walkest, he walks,' but 
' my walking, tliy walking, (bis) walking.' We find, however, 
that all Algonkin dialects have true "nouns of action" or 
participial infinitives formed from the indicative present of 
their verbs, and have also nouns denoting the (habitual or 
conceived) actor or agent, formed from the suppositive mode 
of the verb, with a change in the vowel of the root. Thus, 
from Chip. pimossd 'he walks,' are regularly formed pimosse- 
win 'walking, a walk' and pemossed (Moh. paumseet, Edw.) 
' one who walks, a walker.' If we examine more closely the 
form pimossS (Moh. pumissoo, Abn. pemusse, Mass. pomushau) 
we find it to be that of an animate active-intransitive verb, 
composed of the primary verb ussu, predicating animate 
energy (see page 164, ante) and a verbal root (Chip, and Creo 
piji, Mass. pom, pom,) meaning 'passing' 'going by,' found as 
a prefix to a great many derivative verbs, in all dialects. The 
literal meaning of pimosse is ' he passes actively ' or by the 
exertion of vital energy. 

Cree pemootayoo (pimuttew, Lacombe) has a different 
formation, -utteiv, in composition, representing the verb ituttew 
' he goes ' (on foot, or by walking): e.g. nestuttew 'he is 
tired of walking,' kdkdydhuttew 'he walks strongly, or 
briskly,' asettew 'he walks behind,' newokatettew ' he walks 
on all fours' (lit. 'on four legs'), etc. To Cree -uttew 



* Grammat. Bau der Atgonkin-Sprachen, 146. 
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corresponds Chip. -ossS (=ussu 'agit') as the base of verbs of 
walking: e. g. mitoss6 'he walks (indef.), goes on foot,' 
babdmossG ' he walks about,' or, from one place to another, 
q/eosse" 'he walks backwards,' wwwosse" 'he walks well,' etc. 
The Algonkin name for the foot, Mass. -ussit, Chip, -sid (o-sid 
'his foot'), Cree -sit, — never found without a pronominal 
prefix — comes from ussu, or from the verbal root US ' agere.' 
The foot is 'the doer' or 'the worker.' 

In pimose" we have (1) the verbal root us 'agere,' (2) the 
subjective pronominal clement e (Mass. u) expressing the 
predicative function, and (3) the associated root, pirn, desig- 
nating the mode of activity — in other words, qualifying the 
primary verb of animate activity. 

To discuss the nature and origin of the so-called " transi- 
tions" — by means of which not only the subject but the 
object, animate or inanimate, direct and remote, may be 
incorporated with the verb — would extend this paper beyond 
reasonable limits. I have purposely omitted reference to 
these more complicated conjugation-forms, and have con- 
sidered only such as may be assumed to be of earlier origin — 
older at least than the stage at which the tendency to 
extreme polysynthesis attained its largest expression. In the 
analysis of these, 1 can discover nothing that suggests doubt 
of their genuineness. The facts of language are seemingly 
opposed to the conclusion at which Professors Steinthal and 
Fr. Miiller have arrived a priori. Seemingly opposed, I say, 
because I am not unmindful of Professor Steinthal's warning — 
that " some languages know how to supply the want of true 
form by devices so artful as completely to attain the appear- 
ance of real grammatical forms." (Charakteristik, 326.) 
The evidence may be summed up, very briefly: — 

1. Algonkin verbal roots correspond, in general character, 
to Indo-European. As examples, take the following, found, 
with more or less phonetic modification, in all Algonkin 
dialects: «/?' sitting,' 'staying,' pi 'approaching.' aw 'going 
to,' m ' coming from,' nad ' bringing,' ' bearing,' sip ' stretch- 
ing,' sok, sag 'out-going,' an 'going beyond, exceeding,' wab 
'seeing,' pak 'opening,' bok 'breaking,' pirn 'passing by,' 
'crossing'; etc. 
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2. The predicative function is distinctively expressed, by 
the combination of a pronominal or demonstrative element 
with a verbal root. 

3. The pronouns prefixed to the first and second persons 
singular of the indicative, are subjective, not possessive. In the 
subjunctive and imperative the distinction of grammatical per- 
sons is marked by inflection — not by pronominal affixes. 

4. The distinction between noun and verb is formally estab- 
lished ; though, as the noun is always derived from a verb or 
formed on a verbal root, it retains nearer likeness to the verb 
than in Indo-European languages. The distinction may be 
occasionally obscured by the subordination of the noun — in 
common with all other parts of speech — to the verb, but not 
by the prominence of the conception of objective relation, or 
by the want of formal expression of the predicative function of 
the verb. 

5. The " nomen actionis " (corresponding to the participial 
infinitive) and the " nomen agentis," are formed from the 
verbal root — the former being distinguished from conjugation- 
forms by its termination and the latter being characterized 
by a change of the vowel of the root. 

6. Modal and temporal distinctions are marked in all con- 
jugations : the former by changes of termination and by internal 
modification of the root ; the latter by tense-particles prefixed 
to the verb (see page 160, ante,) and, for one tense — corres- 
ponding nearly to our continuous preterit — by a special 
termination Q-p or -b, with euphonic connective ; Ottawa, -ba ; 
Chip, and Cree, -ban ;) which seems to have come from root 
ap ' sitting, staying : ' e. g. Mass. n't ap ' I sit,' n't ap-ip 4 1 
sat, or used to sit.' This termination is given to nouns as 
well as to verbs: Chip, n'oss 'my father,' n'ossiban ' my father 
who was, my deceased father ; ' nind akik ' my kettle,' nind 
akikoban ' the kettle which was mine.' 



